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private religious opportunities, and close labour, 


Gervase Johnson, the band of young ministers, 
Ke.” 
On the 20th, they went with Wm. Rotch and 





First-day two laborious meetings at Bedford. 


Various meetings are noted, and the several 
travellers appear frequently to have diverged in 
various directions, and to have occasionally re- 
“ Dear Jane,” she notes, “is 


joined each other. 
in her place, and is helped, from time to time, in 


the exercise of her gifts, which makes way in the 


; * Dear Joseph Whitall 
has a precious gift, and is much beloved by his 


hearts of Friends. * 


friends.” 


Meeting, to their comfort, on the 26th they all 
went in a packet sloop to Nantucket, “ where my 
old friend S. Barney was waiting to see me, and 
we mingled tears of thankfulness.” Of the 
Monthly Meeting of Nantucket, and that for the 
Northern District of Nantucket, she says: “both 
these were seasons of deep exercise and close 
labour, which, however, yielded peace to my 
mind.” R. J.’s labours on this island were ex- 
tensive, and her exercises in the numerous meet- 
ings she attended, deep and painful. 

“ Seventh month 3d.—The Quarterly Meeting 
here ended yesterday. It was, on the whole, a 
season of favour, as well as a time of deep exer- 
cise throughout ; so that we have fresh occasion 
to ascribe greatness, with glory, to our blessed 


Having attended Bedford Monthl 
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To resume the diary ; she proceeds :-—“ During 
the holding of the Yearly Meeting, I had some 


and some open service. So had dear Jane, and 


other friends, to Bedford. On the 22d they had 
a satisfactory meeting at Long Plains, and on 
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Helper and everlasting Friend. * * I dont 
yet see my way for a peaceful escape, so we must 
wait in the patience till we can move in the clear- 
ness towards Bedford, and thence take a fresh 
look out. It is no small matter to be brought 
such a distance from home, and it will be a com- 
fort, if favoured to get there again, to look back 
without regret or condemnation.” 

On the 10th of Seventh month, 1799, they all 
took packet, and being driven ashore at Wood's 
Hole, did not reach Bedford till next afternoon. 
After several meetings in the vicinity, she men- 
tioned to her friends on the 13th, a weighty pros- 
pect of visiting the families at Bedford, and re- 
ceived their sympathy and encouragement. On 
the 14th, being First day, she had the afternoon 
meeting postponed to 5 o'clock, for the more 
general gathering of the inhabitants: and next 
day “ began the arduous task of visiting families 
in Bedford,” accompanied by William Rotch and 
a female friend. ‘* We set out,” she writes, “in 
a low, poor aud abased situation of mind, and 
were helped through the day by the Father of 
mercies.” They appear to have visited 48 fami- 
lies, and to have been occupied till the 23d, when, 
she says, “we closed with a sitting with two 
schools, which were indeed crowning opportuni- 
ties. Under the humbling sense of gracious daily 
help vouchsafed, our minds were enabled to 
ascribe the praise to our blessed Shepherd, who 
is now and forever worthy.” 

Having completed this service, she was careful 
not to leave New Bedford prematurely, “ desiring 
that the Lord may be pleased to be near us in our 


y | return, even as he condescended to conduct hither 


in safety.” She took a solemn leave of Friends 
at their meeting on Fifth day the 25th, “ under 
the firm belief, that if those among them who 
are mercifully visited, do not progress in the 
Christian path, it will be owing to their not mind- 
ing the day of small things.” That day occurred 
several ‘“ precious opportunities,” and in the eve- 
ning many young Friends and others, who con- 
vened at the house of her host, Wm. Rotch, were 
‘“‘ encouraged to dare to stand alone in the most 
important pursuit.”” Next morning wasa “ uniting, 
melting season” with many friends who thronged 
around her at her lodgings, and taking leave of 
them, our friends proceeded in W. Rotch’s car- 
riage to T. Robinson’s, at Newport. At this 
place she was “deeply humbled” in several 
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466 FRIENDS’ 
meetings. ‘ Poor Newport !” she writes, “ yet a 
small remnant therein claim our sympathy.” 
Although she does not record having entered on 
a regular family visit, either here or on Nantucket, 
yet a memorandum, furnished by a friend, shows 
a list of persons visited at each place. In the 
evening of Fourth day, the 31st, under a prospect 
of their sailing for home next morning, divers 
friends visited them at their lodgings, and being 
divinely favoured with that influence, which, 
among Friends, is significantly called ‘a covering,” 
R. Jones was engaged in earnest solicitude that 
they might “be prepared to meet, with suitable 
resignation, the remaining portion of suffering, 
which, in divine wisdom, might be meted out to 
them, in order for their increasing sanctification 
and fitness for an entrance, when done with time, 
into the abodes of purity and bliss.” Next 
morning our friends felt most easy to permit the 
vessel to sail without them, and again “ had close 
service” at meeting. Next day she notes—“ We 
were thankful in being with our dear friends at 
Newport.”’ On Seventh day, the 3d of Eighth 
month, after a parting religious opportunity, in 
which J. Snowdon was fervent in prayer, they 
embarked with Captain Bliss—but rain coming, 
the wind shifting, and the sea becoming very 
rough, their captain had the candor to propose 
returning, after they had, in several hours, pro- 
gressed but ten miles. 

“Kighth month 4th—First day.—Attended a 
silent meeting in the morning—had some service 
for our blessed Master in the afternoon meeting, 
wherein dear Jane was marvellously helped under 
a mistake of the people, who rose when she stood 
up; but, when they became seated, she was 
strong in the work. At Samuel Thurston’s in 
the evening, a morsel of true bread was handed 
and broken. On coming home, we found divers 
young friends, and I had a word of counsel to 
administer.” 

“5th. This being our Quarterly Mecting in 
Philadelphia, my mind was much with them 
there, and [ trust that we may be brought into 
their remembrance for good.” 

Being still detained by strong head winds, they 
attended the Quarterly Meeting at Portsmouth, 
on the 7th and &th, which, R. J. notes, “was 
large and solemn—in which I was enabled to be 
honest in a close and searching testimony, especi- 
ally to the young men, a large number of whom 
were there.” 

On the 9th, attended to the last by many 
friends, they went on board “ THe Two Sisters,” 
where, having dinner sent them from T. Robin- 
son’s, they all partook together in love, after 
which ensued a renewed and tender leave taking, 
and R. J. finally left the New England shore, 
where resided many to whom she was bound in 
close affection. On the 14th, they crossed the 
North river, having the company of Stephen 
Grellet, to Rahway, where they met Jonathan 
Evans, R. A. Rutter, and S. Cresson, “and we 
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were,” R. J. says, “ mutually glad on seeing eac}, 
other, after a separation of several weeks for th. 
work’s sake. They proceeded homewards nex: 
morning, and we staid to attend the Quarterly 
Meeting. On the 16th came dear 8. Smith, R. 
Wright, &e.—Oh how iron still sharpens jroy ! 
In the Select Quarterly Meeting this day, some 
very painful exercise was experienced ; the result 
was, that S. Smith had the Select members for 
Shrewsbury together, and desired R. Wright, J, 
Snowdon, and myself, might be present. He re. 
lieved his mind.” 

After attending Quarterly Meeting, and the 
meetings on First day, our friends proceeded 
homeward, pausing at Brunswick, at R. White’s 
near Princeton, at Bristol, Frankford, Xc., and 
reached Philadelphia, where great alarm respect- 
ing the yellow fever prevailed. “I was greatly 
fatigued,” she says, “ poor in health, also in great 
exercise of mind on coming into our poor city; 
yet humbly thankful for Divine help and preser- 
vation, which we had abundantly experienced in 
this trying journey, having travelled near 1000 
miles, and been from home near three months. 
In a sense of the Lord’s goodness, we had grate- 
fully to acknowledge, hitherto the Lord hath 
helped us! Blessed forever be his high and holy 
name !”” 

The fever continuing in Philadelphia, she 
complied, on the 23d, with an invitation to visit 
her friends at Edgely. To this salubrious retreat 
she was foliowed with abundant evidences of the 
love of her friends; many thronging from the 
city and vicinity to enjoy the rich treat, of her 
companionship. Rejoicing with those who re- 
joiced, and sympathising with the weepers, her 
lively feelings alternated as her suffering friends 
and acquaintances were raised from the bed of 
languishing, or removed from the mutations of 
time. 

Being much confided in, on account of her wis- 
dom, energy and benevolence, she was selected 
by numbers as their almoner, and about this date 
we perceive notes of sums lodged in her hands by 
fourteen individuals “for the relief of the worthy 
poor.” From the fund thus created, her own 
contribution was not withheld. 

On the 25th of Eighth month, she mentions a 
painful season, in service at Germantown Meeting, 
and Catherine Howell notes that it was “ opened 
by a young man; but R. J., like a skilful work- 
man, waited till the flocks were gathered before 
attempting to water them. She then recom- 
mended our being quiet, and minding our own 
business, and urged those to whom, at the 
eleventh hour, a gracious invitation was extended, 
to double their diligence.” 

On the afternoon of Ninth month 13th, she 
drove into the lawn of her friend Thomas Fisher, 
near Germantown. A Welchman, who was 
engaged in levelling the gravel way, caught 4 
glimpse of our friend as she alighted, and, lean- 
ing on his spade, he stood earnestly gazing at her, 
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: i at len in his joyous recognition, 
> rane se iaghneste, ran to her, and, 
taking her by both hands, exclaimed enthusiasti- 
“«“ Yes—’tis her !—’tis her !—tis Rebarkar 
Joanes!” She shook his hand kindly, remarking, 
«T do not recollect thee.” ‘ Why doosentah ?” 
he replied in surprise—“ Thoo and Sarah Groobb 
had an appointed meeting at »’ [a market 
town in Wales, not remembered.] “I thowt I 
would go and hear what the Quaker women could 
sah. Why, dontah remember me ?’’ he continued 
with increased earnestness—“ Why I sot facint’a, 
and thoo lood at me all’t time thoo wast preearchin ! 
And oh! a brave meeting it was!” — ; 

. Fisher, and our informant listened with 
much interest. This man was a convert of Re- 
becca Jones, and the communication referred to 
having reached the witness in his breast, he had 
supposed himself to be as much the object of her 
special notice and observation, as he was of that 
Divine love which had made her the instrument 
of good to his soul. Being thus awakened, he 
became an attender of Friends’ meetings, and was, 
before leaving his own country, received into 
membership. He had never seen R. J. except 
on the above occasion; but, after the interview 
now narrated, she frequently noticed him. 

On the 15th, (First day,) T. Fisher took her to 
Frankford Meeting, which she notes as “a large 
and solemn meeting, many citizens attending. 
N. Waln much favoured upon the subject of the 
preparation of wills.” On Sixth day following, 
though indisposed, she went through a storm to 
Germantown Meeting. “I sat meeting with 
pain,” she says, “yet I was glad that [ was 
there, having a word of encouragement to the few 
who were present. Ralph Smith departed quietly 
this morning at his son Benjamin’s, in a good old 

e. He had been lately received a member in our 
N orth Meeting; seemed in a happy, resigned state, 
and for near eighteen months was in the belief 
that he should die about this time, and had told 
his children so. Surely he must have bcen 
divinely favoured with such an intimation. On 
the evening of this note, Rebecca Jones and her 
friends at hdgely were conversing about Ralph 
Smith, when some one said that this was the 
day which R. 8. thought that he would not sur- 
vive. His presentiment being generally known 
among his friends. 

Her own religious communications are rarely 
mentioned in her notes, even when she records 
those of other labourers ; and we find from other 
sources that she was often engaged in a remarka- 
ble manner, when from the mention of the occa- 
sion in her diary, we might infer that her part of 
the work had been in silence. 

During her tarriance in the neighbourhood of 
Germantown, she made frequent visits of sympa- 
thy to the sick and afilicted, in which, at times, 
she was enabled to communicate to them of those 
unsearchable riches which alone could be of avail 
to them in their extremity. Her daily entries 
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frequently concluded with, “ Read the scriptures 
in the evening ;"’ and the frame of her mind is 
instructively indicated by the following memo- 
randum—* Lord keep and preserve us humble 
and watchful, is my constant prayer !” 

At Germantown Meeting, Tenth month 6th, 
she was led to speak instructively on the happy 
state of those who had the Lord for their friend; 
who would not forsake them in the time of their 
trouble, but would be to them nearer than a 
brother. On the 9th she says, “This day, and 
the rest of the week, I was under deep exercise 
on account of a beloved sister in Ireland.” Sixth 
day, the 11th, “ Being the anniversary of my 
bemg taken with the yellow fever in ’93, my 
soul was solemnly humbled before the Lord, for 
his unmerited mercy under that trial.”’ 

Edgely Farm, Tenth month 19th, 1799. 

My beloved friend, Martha Allinson,—Many 
times, during my sojourning here, under the hos- 
pitable roof of my dear friend, Catherine Howell, 
have I thought of my dear friends at Burlington, 
and reflected on the time spent with thee and 
thine last year on a similar affecting occasion, 
with the desire to salute thee with a few lines 
by way of affectionate enquiry after your welfare, 
especially as frequent reports have announced the 
indisposition of our valued friend and brother, 
S. Emlen. Be assured that my former intentions, 
as well as the present sensation of love, are truly 
sincere. Please offer the salutation of my sis- 
terly affection to 8. E. and his children, J. Hos- 
kins and his family, J. and A. Cox, and all thy 
precious flock. 

My own health, since returning from New 
England, has been various, yet thankfulness 
covers my mind to the great Author of all good, 
that I have been thus kindly accommodated and 
cared for, and enabled mostly to attend German- 
town Meeting. I have now a hope, that our 
citizens who have been scattered abroad, may be 
permitted to return in safety, and, oh saith my 
soul, that we, myself especially, may return with 
fervent and renewed desires, to walk more hum- 
bly in the path of obedience to the law and 
commandments of Him who is indeed justly styled 
“the dread of nations,” and “ Prince of Peace ;”’ 
that so, further chastisement for disobedience and 
ingratitude may not become necessary. 

We have cause for thankfulness that our be- 
loved friends Sarah Harrison and John Hall, 
have arrived in safety. They have left T. 8. 
behind in the field of deep exercise. * * * 

[have made several attempts to visit Westtown 
School, but as yet have not effected it ; however, 
I hear that they are all pretty well. May thou 
and I, dear Martha, through all our trials and 
conflicts, be enabled to hold out in faith and 
patience unto the end, and finally obtain an ad- 
mission into that rest which is undisturbed and 
full of glory, is the desire of thy affectionate 
friend, R. JonEs. 

[To be continued. } 
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For Friends’ Review. 
TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 


be of service, I would no longer hesitate ; the sac. 
rifice should at once be made, and I would give 
it up. 

It is now about ten years ago, and about seven 
since I signed the pledge. I have never had 
cause to regret it, in any sense of the word. M y 
health has been much improved by it, having 


A female, at the age of 76, has given the fol- 
lowing testimony to the benefit of entire absti- 
nence from alcoholic drinks. It may encourage 
some, for the Fame aa to tne a the 
‘little drop,” who may have concluded the : 
were rather benefitted than injured by the niin much less of the heart-burn and acidity at my 
ate indulgence. It has been asserted by some stomach, and very little of the rheumatism, com 
writers that intemperance may boast that its pared with what I had formerly. Experience is 
victims have been as numerous as those of war ; the best teacher. And I think I never was more 
and if this assertion approaches the truth, how | Cvinced of anything, than that malt liquor is 
important is it, that every one who regards the | ‘2jurious to the constitution, even when taken in 
welfare of his fellows, ‘should avoid even the small quantities, and so I believe are all intoxi- 
appearance of wrong in this respect. eating drinks. But if there be one part of the 

These two evils stand sadly prominent in their | human frame to which they are more injurious 
power and success to deface this fair world of than another, it is the nervous system. 
ours, and spread over it a wretchedness which is 
alien to Christianity; and while the one, as we 
may be allowed to hope, will further and further 
retire from the influences of civilization and pro- 
fessing Christendom, may not every one be per- 
suaded to resist in himself a propensity to the 
other, which is the source of so much misery ? 

P. 

I had been in the practice for many years of 
taking at my dinner a couple of small wine glasses 
of Dublin porter, pretty much limiting myself to 
this quantity, and which I took with a relish, but 
at any other part of the day it would have been 
unpalatable. Being on a visit to two friends 
who were total isto from all alcoholic 
drinks, they used their endeavours to persuade 
me to enrol myself on the list of such. I told 
them that it would require some consideration, for 
I had bad digestion and bad circulation, and I 
thought my stomach required a stimulus; yet, 
from time to time, when we met, they renewed 
their solicitations, and as often did I tell them, 
that I approved of total abstinence for drunkards 
as much as they did, for I could see of no effee- 
tual cure for them, but “touch not, taste not, 
handle not;” but as regarded myself, I hoped 
ever to be able to say, “Hitherto shalt thou go, 
and no further.” This they admitted might be 
my case, but said they wanted example a influ- 
ence. I also pleaded, it was so little that I took ; 
to which one of them replied: if we were not 
willing to make the sacrifice and give up our 
little Soak how could we expect the drunkards 
to give up their great draughts? “The little 
drop” was startling to me, because I thought I 
recognised in it the frequent expression of the 
drunkard, and which I could not at all relish; 
and also after my return home, “ the little drop” 
would recur again and again; and I began seri- 
ously to think of discontinuing my beverage, 
though I then doubted the propriety of it, as it 
regarded my health; yet I considered the cause 
was one of such important magnitude to the well- 
being of our fellow mortals, both in time and in 
eternity, that if my example and influence would 





Correspondence of the Mercury. 
THREE HOURS WITH THE INSANE. 
Trenton, N. J., March 5, 1849. 


I have been spending the afternoon at the 
Lunatic Asylum in the vicinity of this city, a 
State Institution, that in many respects may be 
justly called the Model Asylum ; and some of its 
features are so commanding and striking, that they 
will interest your readers. 

The Institution is yet in the first year of its 
operation, and the success of its officers is, there- 
fore, an experiment to be tested by time and its 
results. 

It stands on the banks of the Delaware, about 
two miles above the city of Trenton, overlooking 
that beautiful stream, and the valley through 
which it winds its gentle way. The capitol of 
New Jersey isin full view, and a varied scene of 
wood and hill and dale, that even now while the 
robes of winter are yet upon it, is pleasing to the 
eye, suggesting that when spring comes on and 
summer clothes the fields with a mantle of green, 
the view will be one of rare loveliness and beauty. 
Such a site is to be desired, not for those only 
who visit the Asylum, nor for those who are here 
to minister to minds diseased, but for the patients 
themselves, that they may be gladdened with that 
cheering exhilaration which a fine prospect always 
creates, in all minds but those of the blind. 

The building itself is an imposing structure, so 
large and well arranged as to afford under one 
roof, accommodations for three hundred patients. 
It has a central edifice, with a fine portico; two 
ranges of lateral wings on each side, so projecting, 
front and rear, as to afford short halls with 
abundance of light and ventilation, while on each 
side of the halls are the lodging rooms of the 
patients. This plan has been liable to objection, 
when the halls were so long as to render the 
central parts too dark in the day time for cheer- 
ful appearance ; but here the hall has the look of 
a fine large saloon, with parlors and sleeping 
apartments opening out of it. 

The lunatics are confined in separate wards ac- 
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cording to the nature and degree of their disease ; 
regard being paid of course to their social condi- 
tion, as far as is consistent with the regulations 
of such an establishment. In the sitting rooms 
adjoining the halls, to which they have free access, 
are books and newspapers which they read with 
interest, and many of them were engrged in 
amusements of their own with as much vivacity 
as saner men out of doors. Dr. Buttolph, the 
Superintendent, has made himself thoroughly 
master of his profession, by intimate familiarity 
with the best institutions in this country and 
Europe, which he has visited with single reference 
to the position which he now so worthily occupies. 
Among other modes of employing and improving 
his patients, he has had a teacher of music, giving 
lessons to the lunatics! “ Music hath charms to 
calm the savage breast, to soften rocks,” Xe. ; 
but it was new to me to use it as medicine in case 
of insanity. But it is a good practice, I see at 
once. It is good for children, as well as for kings 
like Saul, when they get mad, to give them 
music. 

They have preaching on the Sabbath, from the 
clergy of Trenton; and here as elsewhere it is 
found, that in the most dilapidated ruins of the 
human mind, there seems to be a place where 
the truth of God’s word can make a lodgment, 
and begin the work of repair and resurrection. 

But [ was speaking of the building. The ar- 
rangements for the comfort of the patients are 
carried to a degree of perfection rarely attained in 
any private or public institution of charity. The 
plan of warming the building is indeed a curiosity. 
Under the lowest floor is a cellar-chamber sup- 
plied with fresh air, which is heated by steam 
pipes circulating through its entire extent, corres- 
ponding to the length of the building. This 
chamber is seven feet high and twelve feet wide, 
and you may traverse its whole length by stoop- 
ing so as to inhale the cooler stratum of air near 
the bottom, but if you stand upright, the tempe- 
rature is at 140 degrees of Fahrenheit, and such 
a heat can be borne but a very short time. The 
perspiration starts at every pore as you hold up 
your head in this oven. From this chamber 
there are flues ascending to all parts of the build- 
ing, warming sufficiently and pleasantly every 
hall, parlor and apartment where warmth is re- 
quired. Two hundred openings admit this heated 
air into the various places where it is wanted, and 
none of the dry suffocating quality of the furnace 
heat is experienced. At the top of each room are 
ample flues for ventilation ; and in visiting many 
asylums of divers names and characters, I have 
hever seen one in which the atmosphere was so 
pure and free and healthful as in this. 

Then seventeen bathing rooms, with the com- 
pletest apparatus for the use of the patients, supply 
abundant means for cleanliness and healthfulness . 
as even here it is found that cold water is one of 
the best of eee and cures. 

One of the most beautiful arrangements, is the 


lighting of the whole establishment by the means 
of GAs, which is furnished by works for the pur- 
pose, on the ground. The effect is very beauti- 
ful in the evening, when the whole building is 
brilliantly illuminated, the halls being like spa- 
cious saloons, instead of the dark and cavernous 
appearance that the ill-lighted apartments of a 
lunatic asylum must present. 

The Asylum is worthy of an enlightened Chris- 
tian people, and will be a blessing to hundreds 
who, without it, would spend years of hopeless 
suffering in poor-houses or private dungeons. 
Insanity is a curable disease; and when it is be- 
yond cure, the victim has the highest claim upon 
the largest sympathy of his race. 

I left the Asylum deeply impressed with the 
value of these charities that adorn the age we 
live in, and especially pleased with this admirable 
Institution, which adorns the State that has called 
it into being. Carus. 





From the National Era. 
ENGLAND UNDER JAMES II. 
By T. B. Macaulay. 


The events which preceded the Revolution of 
1688—the undisguised adherence of the King to 
the Church of Rome—the partial toleration of the 
despised Quakers and Anabaptists—the gradual 
relaxation of the severity of the penal laws against 
Papists and dissenters, preparing the way for the 
royal proclamation of entire liberty of conscience 
throughout the British realm, alluring the crop- 
eared Puritan and the Papist priest to build con- 
venticles and mass-houses under the very eves 
of the palaces of Oxford and Canterbury—the 
mining and counter-mining of Jesuits and prelates, 
are detailed with impartial mimuteness; the 
secret springs of the great movements of the time 
are laid bare; the mean and paltry instrumentali- 
ties are seen at work in the under-world of cor- 
ruption, prejudice, and falsehood. No one, save 
a blind, unreasonable partisan of Catholicism or 
Episcopacy, can contemplate this chapter in 
English history without a feeling of disgust. 
However it may have been overruled for good by 
that Providence which takes the wise in their own 
craftiness, the Revolution of 1688, in itself con- 
sidered, affords just as little cause for self-con- 
gratulation, on the part of Protestants, as the 
substitution of supremacy of the crowned Blue- 
beard, Henry VIII, for that of the Pope, in the 
English prelacy. It had little in common with 
the Revolution of 1642. The field of its action 
was the closet of selfish intrigue, the stalls of dis- 
contented prelates, the chambers of the wanton 
and adulteress, the confessional of a weak prince, 
whose mind, originally narrow, had been cramped 
closer still by the straight-jacket of religious 
bigotry and superstition. The age of nobility and 
heroism had well nigh passed away. The pious 
fervor, the self-denial, and the strict morality of 
the Puritanism of the days of Cromwell, and the 
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blunt honesty and chivalrous loyalty of the Ca- 
valiers, had both measurably given place to the 
corrupting influences of the licentious and infidel 
Court of Charles II, and the arrogance, intoler- 
ance, and shameless self-seeking of a prelacy 
which, in its day of triumph and revenge, had 
more than justified the terrible denunciations and 
scathing gibes of Milton. 

Both Catholic and Protestant writers have mis- 
represented James II. He deserves neither the 
execrations of the one, nor the eulogies of the 
other. Yet the candid historian must admit that 
he was, after all, a better man than his brother, 
Charles II. He was a sincere and devoted Ca- 
tholic, and was undoubtedly honest in the declara- 
tion, which he made in that unlucky letter which 
Burnet ferreted out on the Continent, that he was 
prepared to make large steps to build up the 
Catholic Church in England, and, if necessary, to 
become a martyr in her cause. He was proud, 
austere, and self-willed. In the treatment of his 
enemies, he partook of the cruel temper of his 
time. He sought, under the direction of his spi- 
ritual advisers, to lead a strict and painful life of 
rigid virtue, and when ina single instance he 
yielded to the seductions of Catharine Sedley, he 
struggled with desperate earnestness against the 
temptation which his enemies persisted in thrust- 
ing upon him. His situation was one of the most 
difficult and embarrassing which can be conceived. 
He was at once a bigoted Papist and a Pro- 
testant Pope. He hated the French domination, 
to which his brother had submitted, yet his pride 
as sovereign was subordinated to his allegiance to 
Rome, and the superstitious veneration for the 
wily priests with which Louis XIV. surrounded 
him. As the head of Anglican heretics, he was 
compelled to submit to conditions galling alike to 
the sovereign and the man. He found, on his ac- 
cession, the terrible penal laws against the Papists 
in full foree—the hangman’s knife was yet warm 
with its ghastly butcher-work of quartering and 
disembowelling suspected Jesuits, and victims of 
the lie of Titus Oates—the Tower of London had 
scarcely ceased to echo the groans of Catholic 
confessors stretched on the rack by Protestant In- 
quisitors. He was torn by conflicting interests 
and spiritual and political contradictions. The 
prelates of the Established Church must share the 
responsibility of many of the worst acts of the 
early part of his reign. Oxford sent up its lawned 
deputations to mingle the voice of adulation with 
the groans of tortured Convenanters ; and fawning 
ecclesiastics burned the incense of irreverent 
flattery under the nostrils of the Lord’s Anointed, 
while the blessed air of England was tainted by 
the carcasses of the ill-fated followers of Mon- 
mouth, rotting on a thousand gibbets. While 
Jeffreys was threatening Baxter and his Presby- 
terian friends with the pillory and whipping-post 
—while Quakers and Baptists were only spared 
from extermination as game-preserves for the 
sport of clerical hunters—while the prisons were 
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thronged with the heads of some fifteen thousand 
beggared families, and dissenters of every name 
and degree were chased from one hiding place to 
another, like David among the cliffs of Ziph and 
the rocks of the wild goats—the thanksgivings 
and congratulations of Prelacy arose in an un- 
broken strain of laudation from all the Episcopal 
palaces of England. What mattered it to men, 
in whose hearts, to use the language of John 
Milton, “the sour leaven of human traditions, 
mixed with the poisonous dregs of hypocrisy, lay 
basking in the sunny warmth of wealth and pro- 
motion, hatching Antichrist ”’—that the privileges 
of Englishmen and the rights secured by the 
Great Charter were violated and trodden under 
foot, so long as usurpation inured to their own 
benefit? But when King James issued his De- 
claration of Indulgence, and stretched his pre- 
rogative on the side of tolerance and charity, the 
zeal of the prelates, for preserving the integrity 
of the British Constitution, and the limiting of 
the royal power, flamed up into rebellion. They 
forswore themselves without scruple: the disci- 
ples of Laud, the asserters of kingly infallibility 
and divine right, talked of usurped power and 
English rights, in the strain of the very schis- 
matics whom they had persecuted to the death. 
There is no reason to believe that James supposed 
that, in issuing his declaration suspending the 
penal laws, he had transcended the rightful pre- 
rogative of his throne. The power which he ex- 
ercised had been used by his predecessors, for far 
less worthy purposes, and with the approbation of 
many of the very men who now opposed him. 
His ostensible object, expressed in language which 
even those who condemn his policy cannot but 
admire, was a laudable and noble one. “We 
trust,’”’ said he, “that it will not be vain that we 
have resolved to use our utmost endeavours to 
establish liberty of Conscience on such just and 
equal foundations as will render it unalterable, and 
secure to all people the free exercise of their re- 
ligion, by which future ages may reap the benefit 
of what is so undoubtedly for the general good of 
the whole Kingdom.” Whatever may have been 
the motive of this declaration—even admitting 
the suspicions of his enemies to have been true, 
that he advocated universal toleration as the only 
means of restoring Roman Catholics to all the 
rights and privileges of which the penal laws de- 
prived them—it would seem that there could have 
been no very serious objection on the part of real 
friends of religious toleration, to the taking of him 
at his word, and placing Englishmen of every 
sect on an equality before the law. The Catho- 
lics were in a very small minority, ene at that 
time so numerous as the Quakers and Anabaptists. 
The army, the navy, and nine tenths of. the pee 
ple of England, were Protestants. Real danger, 
therefore, from a simple act of justice towards 
their Catholic fellow-citizens, the people of Eng- 
land had no ground for apprehension. But . 
great truth, which is even now but imperfect!) 
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ised throughout Christendom, that religious 
opinions rest between man and his Maker, and 
not between man and the magistrate, and that the 
domain of conscience is sacred, was almost un- 
known to the statesman and schoolmen of the 
seventeenth century. Milton, ultra liberal as he 
was, excepted the Catholies from his plan of toler- 
ation. Locke, yielding to the prejudices of the 
time, took the same ground. The enlightened 
latitudinarian ministers of the Established Church, 
men whose talents and Christian charity redeem 
in some measure the character of that Church in 
the day of its greatest power and basest apostacy, 
stopped short of universal toleration. The Pres- 
byterians excluded Quakers, Baptists, and Papists, 
from the pale of their charity. With the single 
exception of the sect of which William Penn was 
a conspicuous member, the idea of complete and 
impartial toleration was novel and unwelcome to 
all sects and classes of the English people. Hence 
it was that the very men whose liberties and es- 
tates had been secured by the declaration, and 
who were thereby permitted to hold their meet- 
ings in peace and quietness, used their newly ac- 
quired freedom in denouncing the King, because 
the same key which had opened their prison doors 
had also liberated the Papists and the Quakers. 
Baxter’s severe and painful spirit could not re- 
joice in an act which had indeed restored him to 
personal freedom, but which had, in his view, also 
offended Heaven, and strengthened the powers of 
Antichrist, by extending the same favour to 
Jesuits and Ranters. Bunyan disliked the Qua- 
kers next to the Papists, and it greatly lessened 
his satisfaction at his release from Bedford jail, 
that it had been brought about by the influence 
of the former at the Court of a Catholic Prince. 
Dissenters — the wrongs and persecutions 
which they experienced at the hands of the 
Prelacy, and joined the Bishops in opposition to 
the Declaration. They almost magnified into 
Christian confessors the prelates who remonstrated 
against the Indulgence; and actually plotted 
against the King, for restoring them to liberty of 
person and conscience. The nightmare fear of 
Popery overcame their love of religious liberty, 
and they meekly offered their necks to the yoke 
of Prelacy, as the only security against the heavier 
one of Papist supremacy. 
_ Considering the prominent part acted by Wil- 
liam Penn in the reign of James II, and his active 
and influential support of the obnoxious Declara- 
tion which precipitated the Revolution of 1688, 
it could hardly have been otherwise than that his 
character should suffer from the unworthy suspi- 
cions and prejudices of his contemporaries. His 
views of religious toleration were too far in ad- 
vanee of the age to be received with favour. They 
were, of necessity, misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented. All his life he had been urging them 
with the earnestness of one whose convictions 
were the result, not so much of human reason, as 


What the Council of James yielded upon grounds 
of state policy, he defended on those of religious 
obligation. He had suffered in person and estate 
for the exercise of his religion. He had travelled 
over Holland and Germany, pleading with those 
in authority for universal toleration and charity. 
On a sudden, on the accession of James, the 
friend of himself and his family, he found himself 
the most influential untitled citizen in the British 
realm. He had free access to the Royal ear. 
Asking nothing for himself or his relatives, he 
demanded only that the good people of England 
should be no longer despoiled of liberty and estate 
for their religious opinions. James, as a Catholic, 
had in some sort a common interest with his dis- 
senting subjects, and the Declaration was for their 
common relief. Penn, conscious of the rectitude 
of his own motives, and thoroughly convinced of 
the Christian duty of toleration, welcomed that 
Declaration as the precursor of the Golden age of 
Liberty and Love, and Good Will to Men. He 
was not the man to distrust the motives of an act 
so fully in accordance with his life-long aspirations 
and prayers. He was charitable to a fault—his 
faith in his fellow-men was often stronger than a 
clearer insight of their characters would have 
justified. He saw the errors of the King, and 
deplored them; he denounced Jeffreys as a 
butcher who had been let loose by the priests, and 
pitied the King, who was, he thought, swayed by 
evil counsels. He remonstrated against the inter- 
ference of the King with Magdalen College, and 
reproved and rebuked the hopes and aims of the 
more zealous and hotheaded Catholics, advising 
them to be content with simple toleration. But 
the constitution of his mind fitted him rather for 
the commendation of the good, than the denuncia- 
tion of the bad. He had little in common with 
the bold and austere spirit of the Puritan reform- 
ers. He disliked their violence and harshness, 
while on the other hand he was attracted and 
pleased by the gentle disposition and mild coun- 
sels of Locke, and Tillotson, and the latitudinari- 
ans of the English Church. His sense of grati- 
tude was strong, and his personal friendships 
sometimes clouded his judgment. In giving his 
support to the measures of James in behalf of 
liberty of conscience, it must be admitted that he 
acted in consistency with his principles and pro- 
fessions. To have taken ground against them, he 
must have given the lie to his declarations from 
his youth upward. He could not disown and 
deny his own favourite doctrine, because it came 
from the lips of a Catholic King and his Jesuit 
advisers; and, in thus rising above the prejudices 
of his time, and appealing to the reason and hu- 
manity of the people of Bistend in favour of a 
cordial endorsement on the part of Parliament of 
the principles of the Declaration, he believed that 
he was subserving the best interests of his be- 
loved country, and fulfilling the solemn obligations 
of religious duty. The downfall of James ex- 


of what he regarded as Divine illumination. ' posed Penn to peril and obloquy. Perjured in- 
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formers endeavoured to swear away his life, and, 
although nothing could be proved against him, 
beyond the fact that he had steadily supported 
the t measure of toleration, he was compelled 
to live secluded in his private lodgings in London, 
for two or three years, with a proclamation for his 
arrest hanging over his head. At length, the 
principal informer against him having been found 
guilty of perjury, the Government warrant was 
withdrawn, and Lords Sidney, Rochester, and 
Somers, and the Duke of Buckingham, publicly 
bore testimony that nothing had been urged against 
him, save by impostors, and that “they had 
known him, some of them for thirty years, and 
had never known him to do an ill thing, but 
many good offices.” It is a matter of regret that 
a historian so generally impartial as Macaulay, 
should have given the sanction of his authority to 
the slanderous and false imputations of such a 
man as Burnet, who has never been regarded as 
an authentic chronicler. The Pantheon of His- 
tory should not be lightly disturbed. A good 
man’s character is the world’s common legacy ; 
and humanity is not so rich in models of purity 
and goodness, as to be able to sacrifice such a re- 
putation as that of William Penn, to the points 
of an antithesis, or the effect of a paradox. 


J. G. W. 
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The Editor would willingly recommend to his 
readers, the candid examination of the subject, 
which is touched in the article on “total abstinence” 
from intoxicating liquors. To those who have 
reached the western verge of life, the progress 
which the temperance cause has made within the 
range of their memories, must be very obvious. 
Sixty years ago, the farmers in this and the neigh- 
bouring states were, with few exceptions, in the 
practice of supplying their workmen, during the 
toils of harvest, with ardent spirits, under the belief 
that such stimulants were almost, if not absolutely 
indispensable, to enable them to endure the heat 
and sustain the toils of that busy season. If that 
practice made but few drunkards, the reason must 
have been, that the harvest season was not long 
enough to establish the habit. Fortunately, harvest 
did not last all the year. Yet no doubt can be rea- 
sonably entertained, that many a youth contracted, 
during the time of harvest, a fondness for stimu- 
lating liquors, which did not leave him when the 
last sheaf was removed from the field. Under the 
system which furnished the stimulating draft as 
the means of supplying strength to sustain the toils 
and heat of the harvest field, the course would 
naturally be, to use the same invigorating beverage, 


in other employments, in which similar or equa) 
toil and heat were necessarily encountered. The 
consequence was, that persons thus employed, anq 
acting upon that plan, throughout the year, com. 
monly became inebriates. ” 

The witty author of the eulogium on rum, informs 
us that, 


By this general name, 

Is meant each species, whisky, gin and brandy ; 

The kinds are various, but the effects the same. 

Now may we not reasonably enquire whether the 
effect is not the same, at least in nature if not in 
degree, of the more and the less stimulating species 
of intoxicating liquids. Probably no person ever 
set out in the morning of life with a design of be- 
coming a drunkard ; and certainly, few if any be- 
come slaves to intemperance by any other than 
gradual advances. The milder intoxicating liquors 
appear calculated to lead the unwary youth into 
this downward path. The highly stimulating kinds, 
more quickly producing a sensible effect, give the 
alarm, while those of a milder grade may be im- 
perceptibly fixing a habit which is hardly perceived 
till it has become too strong to be resisted. 

The advice of Paul to Timothy can scarcely ap- 
ply to the habitual use of the modern wine. The 
wine used by the ancients was not always that 
which possessed intoxicating qualities. At all 
events, the advice was to use a litile wine for his 
stomach’s sake, and his often infirmities. Of course, 
those who are not subject to infirmities for which 
wine is a remedy, can find, in this prescription, no 
warrant for its use. If we always abstain from the 
use of intoxicating liquids, we may rest asured of 
an escape from the slavery of drunkenness; but if 
we indulge in their use, though we may begin in a 
moderate way, we have no assurance that the habit 
will not grow, and eventually become a predominant 
passion. 


The session of Westtown school, which ended 
last week, may be considered as completing the 
first half century of the operations of that interest- 
ing institution. That seminary was opened for the 
admission of pupils in the early part of the Fifth 
month, 1799. Ten boys and as many girls were 
admitted monthly, until as many were introduced, 
as the building would conveniently accommodate. 

During the past session, the number, of the two 
sexes, was nearly two hundred and twenty. Proba- 
bly no other literary institution on this side of the 
Atlantic, has accomplished as much in the im- 
provement of education in the Society of Friends, 
as that of Westtown. A great number of young 
men who received the best portion of their educa- 
tion there, have engaged in the occupation of 
teachers, and diffused the science learned at that 
school, among many who never occupied a station 
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within its walls. Witha few exceptions, the numer- 
ous teachers, after the first generation, who have 
been employed in the institution, obtained their 
education principally there. 

The mathematical sciences were introduced at 
an early period, and a respectable mathematical 
department has been maintained there nearly all 
the time the school has been in operation. During 
a number of years the Greek and Latin languages 
bave been taught. None of the modern tongues, 
except our own, are at present included in the course 
of instruction. 


In the female department, the improvements 
since the opening of the school have been very 
great indeed. In 1799 the scientific instruction 
among the girls did not rise above common arith- 
metic. At the present we behold, at the public 
examinations, the girls, and some of them small 
ones, solving difficult questions in algebra on the 
black board, and constructing geometrical propo- 
sitions, accompanying both with explanations which 
clearly show that they are fully understood. 





The time of our Yearly Meeting is now at hand. 
This circumstance naturally calls to remembrance 
the numerous valuable Friends whom we were 
accustomed, in years that are past, to see as- 
sembled at this annual solemnity. Your fathers, 
where are they, and the prophets do they live 
forever? The fathers are gone the way by which 
they will not return, and the prophets of the 
former age are now silent in the grave. Upon 
whom has their mantle fallen, or who has taken 
it up? Many of those who now rank with the 
ancients of the people, can no doubt still feel- 
ingly remember the pleasing hope with which 
they looked forward to the assembling of the 
heads of the tribes. At the present day, that 
hope is, to many among us, at least, a chastened 
one. An increased sense of responsibility, must 
unquestionably mingle some portion of fear with 
our anticipations of this approaching solemnity. Of 
one thing, however, we may rest assured ; that if 
we should not now find our annual assemblies at- 
tended with the seasoning, uniting and solemnizing 
influence which was frequently experienced in our 
earlier days, it behoves each one seriously to ex- 
amine the cause. The fountain which was ancient- 
ly set open for the inhabitants of Jerusalem to wash 
and to bathe in, is open still to those who are duly 
prepared to experience its healing, cleansing and 
vivifying effects. 





Marrtep,—On the 5th inst , at Friends’ Meeting 
House, in this city, on Arch street, Dr. Rosert P. 


of Philedsiae E., daughter of John Bacon, all 


Marrirp,—At Friends’ Meeting House, Woods- 
town, Salem Co., N. J., on Fifth day, the 5th inst., 
Linptey M. Exxinton, of this city, to Anna 38. 
Harnes, of the former place. 


Drep,—On the 17th of First month last, at her 
residence in Waynesville, Warren Co., Ohio, ANNA 
DuKEMINUR, in the 85th year of her age, widow 
of our late friend Isaac Dukeminur, formerly of 
Haddonfield, N. J. She was a consistent member 
of Miami Monthly Meeting, from near its com- 
mencement to the close of her useful life; several 
years of the latter part of which were marked 
with sweetness and childlike innocency. 


For Friends’ Review. 
NATIONAL INSANE ASYLUM. 


Under this head, in the 28th number of the 
Review, it is stated, that “ Dorothea L. Dix, the 
distinguished philanthropist, has been urging 
Congress to set apart 5,000,000 acres of the 
pubhe lands, from the income of which, to estab- 
lish a National Insane Asylum.” As a state- 
ment somewhat similar has been published in 
other periodicals, from some of which it was no 
doubt copied into the Review, it seems proper 
that it should be known that the writer must 
have laboured under an entire misapprehension of 
the objects sought to be attained by the benevo- 
lent lady already referred to, and of the provi- 
sions of the bill reported to the Senate, and 
which we are glad to learn from a reliable source, 
would almost certainly have passed both houses 
of Congress, but for the hurry and confusion 
attending the last few days of the session recently 
closed. 

In the bill reported to the Senate, it is provided 
“that there be granted to the several states, under 
the direction of the President of the United 
States, for the purposes hereinafter mentioned, 
five millions of acres of land, to be apportioned in 
the compound ratio of the geographical area, and 
the representation of the said states in the House 
of Representatives.” The states are to assume 
the management and sale of the lands apportioned 
to them, and all the expenses of every kind are 
to be defrayed by the states, “so that the entire 
proceeds of the sale of said lands shall be applied 
without any diminution whatever to the purposes 
herein mentioned, to wit: the comfortable main- 
tenance and support of the curable and incurable 
indigent insane,’ so far as the interest of the 
fund, securely invested, will permit. 

The mode in which this object is to be effected, 
is detailed in the following section : “The interest 
ef the fund shall be faithfully applied to the 
maintenance and support of the curable and incu- 
rable indigent insane, who shall be placed in 
regularly organized state institutions, or in public 
incorporated institutions or hospitals, or in publie 
city institutions, solely occupied for and by the 
insane, and having corps of officers charged with 
the management of such institutions, and resident 
physicians attached thereto.” 
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From this it will be seen, that so preposterous 
an idea as that of getting up an immense national 
asylum for those afflicted with insanity in the 
United States, has never entered the minds of 
either D. L. D., or the framers of the bill. Such 
an institution would be objectionable on almost 
every ground ; but its immense size, and the diffi- 
culty, danger and expense of sending patients 
from great distances, would of themselves be in- 
superable. 

It is well known, that in many of the states, no 
provision whatever has as yet been made for the 
insane; in others, state institutions are about 
being commenced vn a rather limited scale, and 
in those states that are best furnished, recent in- 
vestigations have shown conclusively, that there 
are still large numbers of insane entirely unpro- 
vided for, and not a few who are in public recep- 
tacles, which have few of the arrangements neces- 
sary to give them a curative character. Even in 
the best institutions in the country, more liberal 
means would permit their officers widely to extend 
their benefits, and to introduce improvements 
that, although somewhat expensive, are, never- 
theless, of a highly important character. This 
truly benevolent effort is intended to render aid 
in all these ways: to give to every State at least 
one good hospital; to improve existing institu- 
tions, and ultimately to secure to every insane 
person in the land all the advantages of good 
treatment, while a cure can be hoped for, and a 
comfortable home after the case is deemed in- 
curable. 


It is a noble cause, and every way worthy of 


the good wishes and aid of every philanthropist. 
To what more important purpose could a portion 
of the public domain—the acknowledged property 
of all the States—be devoted? and how much 
more becoming a Christian people and the nine- 
teenth century, than many of the uses to which 
the income from it has heretofore been applied! 
What a fund for endowing all the benevolent 
enterprises of the age would a fraction of the cost 
of the late contest with our Mexican neighbours 
have made, while our country and people would 
have been spared all the horrors, crimes and 
degradation of public morals which are the inse- 
parable attendants of war. 

The proceeds of our public lands, used only for 
objects that are to advance civilization—to pro- 
mote the happiness of all the people, and to 
mitigate or remove the afflictions of the unfortu- 
nate, would soon make a deep impression on the 
spirit of the age, and be the means of diffusing 
incalculable blessings throughout the land. 

ae 


The love of the world and the love of God, are 
like the seales of a balance, as the one falleth the 
other doth rise: when our natural inclinations 
prosper, and the creature is exalted in our soul, 
religion is faint, and doth languish ; but when 
earthly objects wither away, and lose their beauty, 







and the soul begins to cool and flag in its prosecy. 
tion of them, then the seeds of Grace take root, 
and the divine life begins to flourish and prevail, 


SCOUGAL. 


Account of Lucy BuRLINGHAM, of Lynn, 


England, who died Ninth month 16, 184s, 
aged 26 years. 


Her character was one of uncommon lovyeli- 


ness, combining largely those higher gifts and 
graces which form the chief attraction of the 
social circle. 


For years an invalid, and rarely knowing a 
long exemption from acute bodily pain, her reli- 
gious character strengthened and deepened with 
this discipline, and she was enabled in a remarka- 
ble manner to rise above her sufferings. She felt 
them as the chastenings of a heavenly Father's 
love, intended for her purification and refinement. 
Her sense of the value of time was great, and it 
was instructive to observe with what increasing 
industry she pursued her varied occupations; and 
if sickness brought with it many trials and pri- 
vations, she had largely to participate in its alle- 
viations, whether arising from the affectionate 
attentions of her numerous friends, or from the 
opportunities afforded for self improvement ; or 
above all from the possession of the feeling of that 
deep peace and resignation, which is the lot of 
these who, when laid aside from the busy scenes 
of life, are enabled to say, “It is good for me that 
I have been afflicted.’ 

A few extracts from her private journal will 
best pourtray the deep seriousness which charac- 
terized her mind, and those penned at an early 
age evinced a growth in grace, little suspected at 
that time by her friends. On her 14th birthday 
she writes, ‘“‘ How earnestly I desire to become a 
child of God, one of the fold of Christ. This 
morning when in meeting I was favoured to feel 
sweet peace of mind. I was permitted, through 
the Holy Spirit, to draw nigh unto God, and He 
indeed in a most gracious manner drew nigh unto 
me. I was sweetly led to the precious Lamb of 
God who died for our sins, and I felt as though 
my sins were forgiven. Earnestly do I desire to 
become what the Lord would have me to be, and 
in my daily conduct set a good example to my 
beloved school-fellows.”’ 

4th mo. Ist, 1838. “Reflected on my past 
conduct. I was renewedly made sensible that I 
had been very greatly neglecting the all-important 
duty of seeking for assistance from, and commu- 
nion with my heavenly Father in retirement. I 
earnestly entreated God for the sake of His dear 
Son to enable me for the future to be more 
watchful. May I be enabled to become a gentle, 
humble and obedient follower of the Lamb.” 

4th mo. 3d. “ Woke early and read my Bible; 
reflected on the goodness of God toward me. 
Felt great peace in the belief I had commenced 
this t in a manner that is pleasing in the sight 
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of God; Oh! that I may be preserved Feds ee ee ashes sekaeial treme. cgpin | oll again 
wandering from His precepts, and look solely for 
guidance and support from above.’ Soon after 
a period she left school, greatly beloved and 
tted by her many school-fellows, with some 
of whom she formed friendships that deepened 
with inereseing years, and ended only with her 
life. Much pain and suffering were her portion 
this summer and autumn from a lengthened ill- 
ness; increasing seriousness marked her deport- 
ment, and she looked forward joyfully to an 
early ‘dismissal from the sorrows and trials of this 
life. 
7th mo. 7th, she writes, “On Fifth-day I felt 
as though I should never be able to combat with 
the trials and difficulties of more advanced life, 
and I could but desire, if it were the will of my 
heavenly Father, that I might not live to grow 
up. But if He should have other prospects for 
me, Oh! how very sweet was the thought, that 
though I was as a little bark on the bosom of | 
life’s troubled sea, still through the guidance of | 
my Saviour, I should at last reach a haven of | 
rest and peace.” 

8th mo. 19th. “ The first sabbath I have spent 
at home for one year. My mind was inexpres- 
sibly and sweetly tendered in the remembrance of 
the unmerited and unnumbered blessings, which 
my heavenly Father has bestowed on me since | 
quitting the parental roof. Tears involuntarily 
stole down my cheeks, and I could not but wonder 
at the goodness of God towards me. The lan- 
guage of my soul was, ‘Incline my heart to keep 
thy statutes, Oh! let me not wander from thy 
precepts, unite my heart to fear thy name.’ 
Would that all my beloved friends, far and near, 
could have shared my feelings then.’’ 

10th mo. 16th. “TI trust I have this evening 
experienced a degree of mental stillness which I 
scarcely ever remember to have felt before. May 
I never forget how greatly I have been favoured ; 
may I yield a willing and simple obedience to the 
dictates of heavenly wisdom, and never trust to 
myself, but look above to my unerring Guide for 
direction.” 

Ist mo. 21st, 1839. “ Whilst youth and health 
are in my possession I would earnestly desire to 
devote myself to the Lord, to seek the one thing 
needful. Oh! warm my heart with gratitude 
towards thee, from whom I receive al/, all m 
many blessings. Deeply impress my mind with 
a sense of my own unworthiness ; make me gentle, | 
humble, and childlike.” 

We must now pass over an interval of some 
years, during most of which ill health and much | 
acute pain were her portion. In the spring of | 
1844, at Ramsgate, she was more than once re- | 
duced to the borders of the grave, and during the | 
following winter and spring, remained in a very | 
precarious state. In the summer of 1845, a 
change to Cheltenham was tried as a last resource ; 
at first she experienced a slight improvement, but 

afterwards her strength became so reduced, that 
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all hope of rallying fled. Then was the promise 
realized, “Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on thee, because he trusteth 
in thee.” With sweet resignation, and in un- 
broken calmness, she waited her appointed time, 
feeling more for her friends than herself, desiring 
life only that she might return to die at home, 
and thus mitigate the trial she knew it would be 
to her fondly attached mother. She was per- 
mitted to return, and, contrary to all expectation, 
experienced a little increase of strength, and her 

medical attendant entertained hopes of partial 
recovery. How she viewed this prospect is bést 
shown in her own words, penned after she had 
heard the doctor’s opinion. 

6th mo. 3d, 1847. “If 1 know my own heart, 
I think above all things, I do most crave for a 
resignation perfect and entire, to whatever may 
be the will of my heavenly Father. In the pros- 
| pect of a probable restoration to health, I have 
suffered indescribable anguish. There was a time 
when I sighed for health, but it was not granted ; 
then I was enabled entirely to resign myself to 
the loss of it, to feel a willingness to quit this 
earthly scene, if such was the will of my heavenly 
Father, and great peace and comfort were my 
portion ; now I have to learn the difficult lesson 
of entire submission to live a while longer, and I 
feel the struggle to be great; but surely I ought 
to yield up myself with confidence to His disposal, 
who has done so great things for me. I feel 
deeply convinced ‘that the path of duty remains 
to be the only safe one,’ and that no true peace 
can be found but by walking in it.” 

In the 2d month of 1848, she was extremely 
ill again, and her sufferings were very great, 
attended with sleepless nights and wearisome 
days, and her mind was unusually depressed. 
She thus sweetly alludes to it, when a little re- 
covered from its effects. 

3d mo. Ist. “The 23d of 2d month was a 
day of much mental anguish ; a severe attack of 
illness, and much acute suffering had exhausted 
my spirits; but I can truly say nothing was to be 
compared with the depth of mental conflict through 
which I had to pass, so that hope seemed to have 
fled. A sense of utter unworthiness and desti- 
tution of all good, was the covering of my mind. 
I felt that mercies abounded; that I had every 
outward want supplied ; but it was heav enly com- 
fort I stood so greatly in need of; at the same 
time I felt that it was good for me, and that it 
was for the trying of my faith; that now was the 
time to trust even with the cloud between. It 
was easy to do so when all was bright and fair. 
I was enabled to feel, ‘Though He slay me, yet will 
I trust in Him,’ and in time the cloud was re- 
moved. ‘When He givéth quietness, who then 
can make trouble.’ A dear and valued friend 
seeing me much cast down, after we had rem: ained 
in silence some time, addressed a few words to 
me, which were indeed words of comfort.”’ 

4th mo. 30th. “Ido not like the tone with 
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which many well meaning people speak of this 
world, as being such a wretched place, that we 
must not look for happiness on this side of the 
grave. Truly, I believe, that heaven may be, 
and is begun on earth, to the renewed and sancti- 
fied spirit ; and that there are moments of ineffa- 
ble peace and joy granted to the watching, hum- 
ble, and dependent followers of the Lamb, which 
are given as a foretaste of the joys of heaven. 
Such moments are indeed rare, the temptations 
and trials of mortals will intervene to retard the 
aspiration of the spirit after better things.” 

5th mo. “ Surely my heart must be cold and 
dead, not to glow with feelings of grateful thanks- 
giving, towards the Giver of all good, for His 
manifold mercies, daily showered down upon me; 
all around me seems to speak in language most 
forcible of the goodness of God. Nature is har- 
monious with songs of gratitude. I long to 
know a preparation for heaven ; a being purified 
from the defilement of sin; a heart renewed and 
sanctified, that whenever the awful summons of 
death arrives, I may be prepared joyfully to lay 
down the shackles of mortality.” 

7th mo. 16th. “ Alas! how unwatchful I have 
been of late; how much of self and evil are con- 
nected with my best deeds. I fear I love some 
of my friends sinfully. May the consideration of 
these things sink deeply into my heart, I want 
to learn 

‘ To sojourn in the world, and yet apart 

To dwell with God, and yet with man to feel ; 
To bear about for ever in the heart 
The gladness which His Spirit doth reveal.’ ” 


8th mo. 16th. Alluding toa visit to some dear 
friends at Crimplesham, he writes,—“* How ex- 
quisite are the pleasures derivable from a love of 
nature. How much is there to be enjoyed, even 
in this world of change and death; and what is 
there even in change and death to distress the 
mind that is anchored upon the unseen things 
which are eternal? How earnestly should we 
endeavour to live a life of faith ; remembering 
the great end for which we were created.” 

At this time her strength was so much recruit- 
ed, as to enable her to enjoy frequent walks and 
excursions into the country; the varied beauties 
of which afforded her intense enjoyment. She 
was also, after an interval of some years, permitted 
to meet again with her friends, for the solemn 
purpose of worshipping God; and felt this to be 
a great privilege. Her friends, seeing so great 
an improvement, fondly looked forward to length- 
ened years ; but it was ordered otherwise. On 
the 13th of 9th mo., she was seized with one of 
her usual attacks of illness, and passed three 
days and nights of severe suffering; but no dan- 
ger was apprehended until within three hours of 

er decease, when it suddenly became apparent 
that the hand of death was upon her. They 
were hours of intense agony; so as entirely to 
reclude all expression on the part of herself and 
riends. Her sun went down as it were in the 


whirlwind and the storm; but how glorious jt; 
rising !—one moment a suffering child of clay— 
the next, free from the shackles of mortality, , 
happy spirit, forming one of that innumerable 
company which stand before the throne of God, 
having washed their robes and made them white 


in the blood ef the Lamb.— Annual Monitor. 































HIGH SCHOOL OF HOBART TOWN. 


By a letter from an obliging correspondent jp 
Tasmania, dated in May last, we find that much 
indignation continues to be felt and expressed by 
the colonists at the continued influx of convicts 
from the mother country. But the colonists do 
not confine themselves to complaints. They do 
not submit, in grumbling, to the transfusion of the 
moral poison into their veins. They do not fold 
their hands in helpless despair as they see their 
country converted into a vast jail. What, then, 
is the plan they adopt? Do they get up an anti. 
podeal rebellion? Do they massacre, as they 
arrive, the compulsory emigrants, who are turned 
loose upon their soil like so many packs of 
wolves? No: the Tasmanians are too wise and 
too brave for this. They apply a moral remedy 
toa moral evil; and while our government is 
doing all it can to contaminate them, they are 
doing all they can to resist the contamination, by 
establishing, on a great and comprehensive scale— 
a SCHOOL. 

‘Within one month,’ says our correspondent, 
‘from the day on which the institution was pro- 
jected, nearly £5000 were subscribed, payable by 
instalments within a year. Of this sum £2082 
have been paid in cash, and the residue by bills. 
We have resolved to engage a head classical 
master for three years, at a salary of £400 per 
annum, and £50 per annum for a house ; and we 
have remitted to England £100 for his passage 
money, and £50 for useful books; and further, 
to secure his salary for three years, we have set 
apart and invested £1200 on landed security. 
The colonial government have given us about five 
acres of land in the Queen’s Park at Hobart 
Town as a site for the institution; and we are 
about to expend £3000 in building, for which 
purpose our subscribed capital will be aided by 
donations to a building fund. Thus much for 
our exertions, the success of which must In 4 

eat measure depend upon the character and 
ability of our head master. Our community 
not sufficiently large to enable each sect or de- 
nomination of Protestants to support its own 
school, and we therefore aim at establishing one 
at which pupils may assemble for educational 
purposes on neutral ground, their religious imstruc- 
tion being imparted by their friends and minis 
ters at home—our only rule being, that the Bible 
shall be read in the institution. 

‘We have suffered so much in character and 
fortune by the influx, year after year, of thou- 
sands of England’s prisoners, continued up © 
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this very day, against the continued petitions 
and remonstrances of nearly every free colonist, 
and in violation of the pledges of the home go- 
vernment, that our ability to subscribe thus liber- 
ally is astonishing; while our inclination to do 
so may be regarded as a proof that, although our 
adopted country has been made the penal settle- 
ment of Great Britain, we have still left among 
our free colonists the elements of good.’ 

The plan of the school appears to be sound and 
practical, and is expressly adapted to the pecu- 
liar position of the colonists, by far the greater 

of whom are necessarily engaged in agricul- 
ture, and the various forms of colonial trade and 
commerce. In addition to classical education 
‘for the few,’ there are to be classes in English 
literature, mathematics, chemistry, and natural 
history, for the many; and the fundamental regu- 
lations on the subject of religion are as follow :— 
lst, That the Holy Scriptures shall be read in 
the institution to the pupils thereof daily; but 
that to preserve the Catholicity of the institution, 
this rule shall not be enforced in the case of any 
pupil whose parent or guardian may object to it ; 
2d, That the inculcation of the peculiar tenets of 
any religious denomination shall be scrupulously 
avoided, as foreign to the design of the institution. 
It may be added, that a peculiar part of the plan 
is the facility it gives for the instruction of adults 
—of persons who were precluded in their youth 
from opportunities of education. 

The council of the institution have applied to 
the University College of London, soliciting it to 
recommend a head master; and it is to be hoped 
the request will be attended to in the right spirit, 
as much will depend upon the individual selected 
for carrying out this excellent, and, under the 
circumstances, truly wonderful undertaking. Al- 
though giving it, however, our hearty commenda- 
tion, and expressing the respect with which it in- 
spires us for the character of the projectors, we 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact, that the High 
School of Hobart Town, however successful it 
may be as an educational institution, must act 
only in a slow and partial manner as a remedy. 
This remark, however, is not made to damp the 
ardour of the enlightened portion of the colonists, 
but to suggest to them that they must not be 
satisfied while the evil remains, the effects of 
which they are endeavouring to combat; and to 
Instigate them to continue to demand and insist 
upon that redress to which they are entitled. 
They know by experience that the Colonial Office 
is not likely to do anything of itself but mischief ; 
and the pressure from without must continue to 
be applied till it yields to the requirements of 
justice and true policy.—Chambers’s Journal. 


——————— 
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_He who would mortify the pride and vanity of 
his spirit, should stop his ears to the most de- 
Served praises, and sometimes forbear his just 
Vindication from the censures and aspersions of 
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others, especially if they reflect only upon his 
virtue and innocence. 

He who would check a revengeful humour, 
would do well to deny himself the satisfaction of 
representing unto others the injuries he hath sus- 
tained. 

If we would so take heed to our ways that we 
sin not with our tongue, we must accustom our- 
selves much to solitude and silence, and some- 
times, with the Psalmist, hold our peace even 
from good, till once we have gotten some com- 
mand over that unruly member. 

H. ScouGat, about 1670. 





MAN ACCOUNTABLE FOR HIS TREATMENT OF 
THE BRUTE CREATION. 


‘* Every beast of the forest is mine, and the cattle upon a thou- 
sand hills.”"—Psalm i. 10. 


Perhaps, reader, the thought has never struck 
you, that there is a duty which you owe to the 
creatures placed under your care. Are they not 
committed to your keeping by the great Author 
of being, and “does He not care for oxen?” 
Has not God shewn his mercy to us in a thousand 
ways, and does it not become us to be merciful, 
even as our “Father in heaven is merciful?” 
Think for a moment how we should be situated 
if we were to be deprived of the assistance of the 
brute creation. Are we not dependant on them 
even for the daily necessaries of life, to say nothing 
of the comforts and luxuries of it? The same 
great Power which keeps us in being, sustains them 
also, and has committed them to our care to use, 
not to abuse. 

Look then at the injustice of ill-treating dumb 
animals. You are injuring property that is not 
your own; making use of means that will tend 
to destroy life, which you cannot give. Does not 
the service rendered you by the brute creation de- 
mand better treatment? The faithfulness of the 
dog has become a common proverb ; the horse, the 
ass, the ox, the sheep, all in one way or other 
furnish us with food, or provide us with comforts. 
Service so readily given surely calls for, at least, 
kind treatment, attention, and care on our part. 
The measure that is meted out to them, if returned 
on those who are in the habit of cruel treatment 
to animals, would make them miserable indeed. 

Look again at the folly of hard treatment to 
dumb animals. What good will it do you, or what 
end is to be answered by it? Pursue the same 
conduct to a fellow creature and would you not 
make him anenemy? Do not suppose then, that 
by beating and bruising creatures under your 
care, that they will more readily yield to your 
command. Is it not true that men are more easily 
drawn than driven, and will: not this principle 
apply to brutes? You say, No;—but have you 
tried it? If not, let me advise you to do so. 
The more you beat and ill-use a poor animal, the 
sooner will it be unfit for service, and consequently 
useless to you. On the contrary, by care and at- 
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teach you to cherish kindly feelings to animals in 
your own employ. 

Then see the consequences of cruelty. If in- 
dulged and delighted in, how will it grow and 
harden the feelings? Like every other sin it is 
impossible to say to what it may lead. In this 
way; perhaps, the murderer may at first have 
given loose to the violence of his feelings, and by 
reason of not checking them, been led on in the 
current of unsubdued passion to an awful end. 
Check it then in the beginning, before the cha- 
racter and habit become fixed. Seek the subduing 
power of the grace of God, who has promised not 
only forgiveness of sin, but strength to overcome 
it. In your own strength you may fail, but the 
power of His Spirit will overcome the most deep- 
rooted principle. Where the love of Christ is 
shed abroad in the heart by the Holy Spirit, 
to what kind and gentle feelings does it give 


birth. 





From the London Friend of the Second and 
Third months we glean the following notices of 
the travels and prospects of ministering Friends. 


Our friend, Susanna Howland, and her com- 
panion, Sarah Ord, attended the Quarterly Meet- 
ing at York, on the 27th and 28th of Twelfth 
month. Accompanied by Barnard Dickenson, 
they were present at Lancashire Quarterly Meet- 
ing, held at Preston, on the 18th ultimo, and 
proceeded thence by Franley to Worcester, intend- 
ing to visit the meetings in that and neighbour- 
ing counties; whence 8. H. intended to proceed 
to Ireland. Esther Seebohm has received a cer- 
tificate from York Quarterly Meeting to accom- 

any 8. H. on her visit to Ireland. 

Edwin ©. Tregelles has been liberated by 
West Cornwall Monthly Meeting to visit the 
public schools in England under the care of the 
Society. 

On the 25th of First month, Richard Barrett, 
of Croydon, was liberated to visit the families of 
Friends in his own Monthly Meeting. At the 
same time a certificate was ordered for John 
Finch Marsh, who is about to pay a religious 
visit to the meetings of Friends .in Cumberland 
and Northumberland, Westmoreland, Durham 
and Scotland, with liberty to sit with Friends in 
their families in some meetings, and to appoint 
public meetings in some places. 

At Holme Monthly Meeting, held at Wigton | 
on the 15th of Second month, a certificate was | 
granted to Sarah Dirkin to pay a religious visit | 
to the meetings of Friends in Scotland. 

At Darlington Monthly Meeting, held at 
Stockton on the 6th ult., our friend John Pease | 
obtained a minute to visit, in gospel love, some 
or all of the meetings of Friends comprised in 
the Quarterly Meeting of Essex, and to attend to 


tention it will be serviceable to you for a much 
longer period. Your own interest then should 
| 











some other religious service in that and the neigh. 


bouring parts. 





ALL’S RIGHT. 


Reader: in the various journeys thou mayoes 
have taken by this or the other stage coach, thoy 
hast, doubtless, frequently observed, at the mo. 
ment of starting, the cry of “All’s right.” Dj 
this ever remind thee of another journey which 
thou art every day taking in the invisible vehic'e 
of thy soul, and of which thou art the driver? 
How dost thou conduct the matter? Are the 
strong horses of thy tempers, passions, and incli. 
nations, held in with a tight rein? Art thou 
careful what thoughts are taken up as passengers? 
Or dost thou let any one thou mayest meet with 
on the road, climb up and sit with thee on the 
box? Dost thou rule in such good order, that no 
light, vain, or loose conversation, is suffered 
amongst those who travel with thee? Dost thou 
never permit thy passengers to take the reins? 
Dost thou never let vanity, pride, covetousness, 
&c. drive thee, instead of thy driving them? 
Take thought. How dost thou proceed in thy 
progress from the regions of time into the bound- 
less kingdom of eternity? ‘We are journeying,” 
said one of old time, “unto the place of which 
the Lord said, I will give it you; come thou with 
us, and we will do thee .”’ Numb. x. 29. 
Art thou travelling with those who will do thee 
good? Are they doing themselves any good? 
And is it clear that both thou and they are in the 
right way? for sad mistakes are often committed 
in the outset of this eventful journey, which are 
not only never retrieved, but, perhaps, not even 
discovered, till the traveller has arrived at the 
end of it; for it is not an unusual case for persons 
to think themselves in the right road, from the 
very reason which ought to have caused them to 
see that they were wrong; namely, the perceiv- 
ing that they were running in a broad and well- 
beaten track, with the greater part of the world 
for their companions; whereas, the right road is 
straight and narrow, and few there be that find it. 
Moreover, it requires labour and effort to discover. 
“Strive to enter in,” says he who opened up and 
trod its weary, painful paths; whereas, the other 
way is found without any trouble at all: “ Wide 
is its gate, and broad is its way, and many there 
be who go in thereat.” Then pause awhile; for 
it is well to pause upon so solemn, so momentous 
a concern. Thou mayest hear the ery of “All's 
right,” in the stage coach which conveys thee 
from one point to another of thy earthly travels, 
and care little about it, one way or the other. 
But if thou art indifferent to the testimony which 
conscience gives within; if thou thinkest little or 
nothing whether things are right or wrong there; 
whether thou lose thy way or find it; whether 
thou arrivest safe at thy heavenly Father’s house, 
in which there are many mansions, and of which 
the blessed Redeemer said to his faithful fol- 
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lowers, “I go to prepare a place for you,” John | insignificant body, which is now about to return 


xiv. 
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2. or whether thou art of that wretched | to the dust from whence it was taken! and what 


multitude, of whom it is foretold, “the wicked | matters it now, that I was so considerate and 


shall be turned into hell, and all the people that 
forget God.” If this be thy state of reckless, 
senseless carelessness, it matters — what 
thy worldly advantages may be. Though thou 
wert the wonder of all who knew thee for thy 
talents, or their envy for thy riches, thou art in 
the condition of him who was “‘ poor towards God,” 
and of whom the Most High said, “ Thou fool,” 
Luke xii. 20. Then again be admonished to 

ause and reflect how matters stand with thee. 
Doubtless thou hast spent many hours, at dif- 
ferent periods of thy life, in preparing for thy 
earthly travels. How careful hast thou been, in 
considering if every thing has been remembered 
which thou wast likely to want, either on the 
road, or at the end of thy journey. “I must not 
forget this,” thou sayest of one thing, and “I 
must be sure to think of that,’ thou hast re- 
marked of another. Thou wouldst scarcely give 
thyself time to eat or sleep till thou hadst finished 
thy preparations. But ah! my friend, what hast 
thou got packed up for thy travels into eternity ? 
What hast thou at hand for contingencies upon 
the road? Dost thou know where to find patience 
in case of sickness? Canst thou tell at once 
where to look for strength, should any evil befall 
thee unexpectedly? If deserted and bereaved of 
the society of any of thy fellow travellers, hast 
thou formed such an acquaintance with thy 
Divine and heavenly friend and Father, that thou 
canst smile, and say, ‘‘ I am not alone, for God is 
with me!’ But above all,—above all, what hast 
thou taken care to be provided with for the last 
stage of thy journey? It is usually a very trying 
one, and one which calls for strong resources to 
support the weary traveller in his passage through. 
It is a dark valley, and thou wilt find it needful 
to lay hold upon a mighty arm of strength to 
guide thee safely to the end of it. Hast thou 
—_ those resources? Hast thou, made any 
trial of the strength of the almighty arm? De- 
pend upon it, if thou hast never felt the want of 
its aid hitherto, thou wilt assuredly know how 
indispensable its help is then. And oh that thou 
mayest not then, for the first time, have to seck 
acquaintance with it! 

Solemn, indeed, are those words of the Lord to 
such as put off attending to His monitionis till the 
last hour! “ Because i have called,” he says, 
“‘and ye refused; I have stretched out my hand, 
and no man regarded; but ye have set at nought 
all my counsel, and would none of my reproof: 
T also will laugh at your calamity: I will mock 
when your fear cometh.” Prov. i. 24—26. 

Ah, if such should be thy case, reader, think, 
oh think, how bitter, how agonizing, will be thy 
remorse! “Had I but thought of such an hour 
as this’ thou wilt say. “Oh, had I but made 
the same provision for the necessities of my soul, 
as I have so often done for those of this poor 


| 
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careful for its accommodation? My solicitude for 
its welfare turns to no account now, except a bad 
one; for it has occupied much of that precious 
time, which, if devoted to providing for my soul, 
would have furnished me with something to 
refresh and cheer me in this time of need!’ 
Most surely such as these will be thy dying 
recollections, shouldest thou, at such a moment, 
find thyself with every needful thing to seek 
But, remember, they need not be thy recollec- 
tions. ‘ Now is the accepted time; now is the 
day of salvation.” There is time yet to prepare 
for thy journey. ‘“ Him that cometh unto me,” 
says the blessed Redeemer, “I will in no wise 
cast out.”” He tells thee to “ask and you shall 
have; seek and you shall find; knock and it 
shall be opened unto you.’ Dost thou ask? 
Remember, that out of nothing, nothing can 
come. If thou never seekest the Lord, assuredly 
thou wilt never find him, except, indeed, in a day 
and in an hour when thou lookest not for him. 
He may seem to thee as gone into a far country ; 
but it is thou that art the wanderer; it is thou 
that art the prodigal who hast gathered together 
all that thou hast, and, perhaps, art spending it 
in riotous living, at a great distance from thy 
Father’s house. If so, be advised; come to 
thyself as he did; arise, and go to thy Father 
whilst yet he may be found, and he is not far 
from thee ; for what does the apostle say to those 
who had been long living without God in the 
world? ‘That they should seek the Lord, if 
haply they might feel after him and find him, 
though he be not far from every one of us: for in 
him we live, and move, and have our being.”’ 
Acts xvii. 27,28. “ Acquaint thyself with him, 
and be at peace.” “Return, ye backsliding 
children,” is his tender appeal to all who are 
wandering, as thou mayest be, like sheep without 
a shepherd, ‘return ye backsliding children, and 
I will heal your backslidings.” Ah, let the 
answer recorded in holy writ be thine also. 
‘“ Behold, we come unto thee, for thou art the 
Lord our God.” Jer. iii. 22. A vast, invaluable 
price, has been paid to ransom thee from the 
power of sin and Satan. “I have trodden the 
winepress alone,” says the Spirit of our crucified 
Redeemer, suffering and dying that we might 
live, “‘and of the people there was none with me. 
I looked, and there was none to help; therefore 
mine own arm brought salvation.” Isa. lxiii. 
3—)d. Let it bring salvation to thee, whilst 
salvation may be found. “He ever liveth to 
make intercession for sinners,” for those whose 
burthen of iniquities would prevent their daring 
to approach the mercy seat, but for the soothing 
hope that He is their advocate, “who, though 
without sin, was in all points tempted like them- 
selves.”” Put but thy trust in Him; seek but 
the knowledge of that Holy Spirit which he sheds 
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upon the soul that truly turns to him for aid ; 
and onward as thou bendest thy way, through 
rough roads or smooth, delayed or advanced in 
thy progress, thou wilt never fail to be revived 
by an internal testimony that “all’s right.” 

M. Ke try. 


THE FRIENDS’ MEETING. ; 

We understand that the following poetical ef- 

fusion was composed by a young woman, in Bal- 

timore, after attending a meeting there, at which 

Isabel Casson and Rachel Priestman from England 
were present. 


I’ve_stood beneath the gorgeous dome 
Of many a structure fair ; 

And bent me reverently to hear 
The voice of praise and prayer. 


I’ve caught the low, sweet music breathed 
At dawn and vesper time; 

And dreamed, as incense floated up, 
Of soft Italia’s clime: 


Of Andalusian maids, who kneel 
When e’er the convent bell 

Floats o’er their native vallies sweet, 
And quiet mount and dell. 


I’ve hearkened oft to those who told, 
Of God’s unfailing love ; 

And earnest strove to point men up, 
Up to the realms above; 


While dark and terrible they made 
The sinner’s doom appear, 

And warned him of a precipice 
His feet were lingering near. 


I’ve heard sweet tones proclaim to all, 
Eventual life and peace ; 

And access free to heavenly worlds, 
Whose glories never cease. 


Yes, yes, I’ve drunk the words of each ; 
Yet where my footsteps trod, 

The gay and costly deckings there 
Spoke more of man than God. 


And never to my heart there came 
In those fair temples, aught 

With which the world unmingled was, 
Or vain and idle thought. 


But in a simple structure where 
The Friends, like one fair race, 

Gather to worship God most high, 
I took my quiet place ; 

No voice in language bold and free 
Swept through the'narrow aisle ; 

No music broke the silence deep, 
But like an angel’s smile, 


The sunbeams flickering through the pane, 
Fell on each placid face; 

And seemed with clasp of love to fold 
Those avaiting for his grace. 


Then, then when silence long had reigned, 
A woman’s tones were heard, 

Clear as the streamlet’s ripling notes, 
Or carol of a bird. 


And all the vain wild dreams I’d known, 
The worldly visions fled, 

Like night’s dark shadows, when the light 
Of early dawn is shed. 

Gently the stirring accents fel), 
And floated on the air; 

And deep within my breast I owned 
God’s spirit only there, 


REVIEW. 


When meek eyed woman strove with man, 
To catch and speak the love, 
That’s freely poured on mortal hearts, 
From glorious climes above. C.L.M.M. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Minesota.— Gov. Pennington having declined 
the office of Governor of this Territory, the ap. 

intment has been conferred upon Alexande; 

msay, of Pennsylvania, formerly a Member oj 
Congress. 

Evrope.—By the arrival of the steamer Niagara 
at Boston on the 7th inst., Liverpool dates to the 
24th ult. have been received. The Cholera is re. 

rted as rapidly disappearing from Great Britain. 

he total number of cases is stated at 14,304. 
France appears tranquil. The Assembly has been 
engaged chiefly upon the electoral law. In Italy 
everything indicates a general conflict. Sardinia 
has notified the commander of the Austrian forces 
in Lombardy, that the armistice would terminate 
on the 2st ult. Both parties were making active 
preparations for a renewal of the war. Tuscany 
and Rome also were arming, probably with the 
intention of assisting Sardinia against Austria, and 
op ing the restoration of the Pope and the Grand 
Duke, should an intervention take place with that 
object. The Sicilians have rejected the terms pro- 
posed by the King of Naples, and will probably 
soon renew the war with that power. It is re- 
ported that the Austrians have abandoned Modena, 
and that the Duke has again fled. The Austrian 
Emperor has dissolved the Assembly at Kremsier, 
and has published a decree establishing, by his 
own authority, a constitution for the united Empire 
of Austria. By this constitution, the local govern- 
ments of the provinces will be administered by 
their respective Diets, and the upper house of the 
Imperial Diet will be composed of deputies‘chosen 
by the provinces from the members of these pro- 
vineial Diets. Members returned to this House 
must be forty years of age, and they sit for ten 
vears. The members of the lower House are to 
be chosen by direct suffrage, among the popula- 
tion at large; the qualification for a vote being 
the payment of annual taxes, from one to two 

unds. The constitutional number of mem- 

rs in this House is twice as great as that 
in the upper; but they sit only five years. 
The Diet nfust be convoked every year, and in case 
of its dissolution, only three months must elapse 
before the convocation of another. The war in 
Hangary seems to be proceeding disadvantageously 
to the Austrians. The attitude of Russia continues 
to be threatening in the extreme, and Turkey and 
Prussia have both made large preparations for war 
with that power. 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


The Stated annual meeting of the Bible Association 
of Friends in America, will be held at the Committee 
Room, Arch street, this evening, at 8 o’clock. 

Cuarces Extis, Secretary. 

Philada., Fourth month 14th, 1849. 


TO FRIENDS IN THE COUNTRY. 


A number of coloured children in the school at the 

“ House of Industry,” in Catharine street above Dela- 

ware Seventh, are in want of good situations in fami- 

lies. Application can be made at the school, except 
| on 7th days. 4th mo. 7th—2t- 





